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WHAT IS AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION? 
By L. H. Bailey 


HERE has been great progress 
in agricultural education with- 
in the past few years. Meth- 

ods are crystalizing and at the same 
time the field is enlarging. We once 
thought of agricultural education as 
wholly special or professional, but 
we now conceive of it as an integral 
part of general and fundamental ed- 
ucational policy. As a college or 
university subject it is necessarily 
technical and professional; but this 
college work must articulate with 
the common-school work, as_ lan- 
guage and_= science now articulate 
with the schools. That is, agri- 
cultural subjects are now to be con- 
sidered as a part of primary and sec- 
ondary school work, leading naturally 
to special work in the same subjects 
for those who desire technical] training. 
In the schools the subjects are to be 
treated non-professionally, as ‘primary 
means of educating the child. The 
reason for using these subjects as 
means of educating lies in the prin- 
ciple that the child should be educated 
in terms of its own life rather than 
wholly in subjects that are foreign to 
its own horizon and experience. It 
is most surprising that, while the the 
ory of education is that the person 
shall be trained into efficiency, we 
nevertheless have employed subjects 
that have little relation to the indi- 
vidual child’s effectiveness. 

Not long since my father showed 
me a letter that he receivd from a 
school girl in 1851. It read as fol- 
lows: “I seat myself expressly for the 
purpose to finish this letter which has 
been long begun. ‘I go to school 
room to Mr. Wells and study parsing 
mental Philosophy grammar and pen- 
ciling.” This sounds as if it came 
from “The Complete Letter-Writer.” 


This little girl lived on a farm. She 
lives on a farm to this day. Her 
parents and grandparents lived on a 
farm. The family had no expectation 
of living elsewhere than on a farm. 
Yet, in her entire school life I pre- 
sume there was not a single hour de- 
voted to any subject directly con- 
nected with the farm or with the 
country. If her studies touched life 
in any way that she could compre- 
hend, it was probably in habits of 
thought of the city and of the academi- 
cian rather than in anything that ap- 
pealed to her as related to the life 
she was to lead. It is small won- 
der that the farm has been devoid of 
ideals, and that the tendency has ‘been 
to leave it. The direction of the 
stream determines the course of the 
river. 

The future course of education will 
develop many means of training the 
child mind. Heretofore these means 
have been few and the result has been 
narrow. We shall see agricultural, 
commercial, social subjects put into 
pedagogic form and be made _ the 
agencies whereby minds are drawn 
out. These will be at least as ef- 
ficient as the methods that we 
happen thus far to have employed. 
How much of one or how much of an- 
other, is a detail that must be left to 
the future. Nor does it follow that 
the old-time subjects are to pass away. 
They will be an important part of the 
system but not the whole system. 
These new subjects are now com- 
ing into the schoo’s as rapidly, per- 
haps, as they can be assimilated. It 
is a general feeling that our schools 
already are overcrowded with sub 
jects; and this may be true. The 
trouble is that while we are in- 
troducing new ideas as to subjects 
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we are 
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schools 


still holding to old ideas 
curriculums and courses of 
We will break up our 
into different kinds; we 
will employ more teachers ; we will not 
endeavor to train all children alike; 
we will find that we can secure equal 
results from many kinds of training; 
we will consider the effect on the pu- 
pil to be of much greater importance 
than the developing of the particular 
subject that he pursues; there are 
many men of many minds; some sys- 
tem will be developed whereby indi- 
vidual capabilities will be developed to 
the full; the means will be related to 
the pupil: one of the factors will be 
subjects making up the environment 
of the pupil that lives in the country. 
My plea, therefore, is that agricul- 
tural and country-life subjects become 
the means of educating some of the 
pupils of at least some of the schools. 
To be sure, we have already intro- 
duced “natural science” [ 
the schools, but, for the most part, 
this has worked down from the col- 
lege and necessarily it usually 
at the high school. We need some- 
thing much more vital for the sec- 
ondary schools than science as com- 
monly taught. The great nature- 
study movement is an expression, as 
yet imperfect, of the feeling that there 
should be some living connection be- 
tween the school-life and the real life. 
A college of agriculture, therefore, 
is as much interested in the common 
schools as a arts and 
It should be a part of a 
system, however informal that system 
may be, not an establishment isolated 
from other educational agencies. But 
even as a college, it will reach more 
persons than it has ever reached in 
the past. In any self sustaining 
commonwealth, it is probable that 
one-third of the people must be inti- 
mately associated with the soil. 
These people need to be as_ well 
trained as those who follow the me- 
chanic trades or the professions. It is 
immensely difficult to put these agri- 
cultural subjects into teachable form 
and to reach the agricultural people 
in a way that will mean much to them, 
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because agriculture is a compound of 
many wonderfully diverse trades in 
every conceivable kind of natural con 
ditions. Nor can one institution in 
each large state or province hope 
eventually to reach all these people, 
any more than one institution can 
reach all those who would best be 
taught in terms of books. But there 
must be at least one institution that is 
well equipped for the very highest 
kind of effort in these fields; Con 
gress long ago recognized this fact 
in the establishment of the land-grant 
colleges, and all persons who are in 
formed on agricultural education also 
now recognize it. The agricultural 
colleges have been handicapped from 
the first for lack of funds. It 
is now coming to be recognized that 
the highest kind of effort in these col 
leges cannot be sustained on a farm 
that pays for itse:f nor by means that 
are copied from the customary college 
work in “humanities” and 
If it is to be efficient, agricultural 
education of a university grade ts 
probably more expensive to equip and 
maintain than any other kind of edu 
cation. 


“science.” 


Once it was thought that the 
cultural should — be 
separate any 
tution. 
\merican 


agri 
college wholly 
from insti 
The of the existing 

agricultural the 
Michigan institution, is established on 
this principle. So are the 
setts, Towa and 


“classical” 
oldest 


Cc | eges, 


Massachu 
Pennsylvania co! 
leges and a number of others. It is 


natural that this should have been 
the feeling in the original movement 
for the establishment of these col 
leges, for the movement was itse!f a 
protest and revolt from the existing 
education. Time, however, has put 
agricultural subjects on an equal peda- 
gogical plane with other subjects, and 
there is no more reason why the agri- 
culture should be seggregated by 
itself than that the architecture or law 
or fine arts should be. The agricultur- 
al colleges connected with universities 
are now beginning to grow rapidly. 
This is illustrated in the great develop- 
ment of the agricultural colleges at the 


Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, 
and elsewhere. It was once thought 
that the agricultural student would be 
“looked down upon” in a_univer- 
sity or in a college with other depart- 
ments. This was once true. It was 
true once, also, of the student in natural 
science and mechanic arts. Pioneers 
are always marked men. The oniy 
way to place agricultural students on 
an equality with other students is to 
place them on an equality. 

These are made in no 
disparagement of the separate agri- 
cultural colleges, but only to illustrate 
the character of the growth of agri- 
cultural education. No doubt the 
separate colleges blazed the way. They 
stand for an idea that we would not 
like to dispense with. Every State 
and ‘Territory has one college found- 
ed on the land-grant, and in the 
Southern states there are two, one 
for the whites and one for the 
blacks; in nearly half of the 
these colleges are separate 
institutions. ut the fact remains 
that the college connected with the 
university is to have the broader 
field in the future. Its very connec- 
tion dignifies it and gives it parity. 
It draws on many resources that the 
separate college knows not of, unless, 


remarks 


states 


indeed, the separate c llege develops 
for itself. The tend- 
ency, therefore, is for every ambitious 


these resources 


separate college to develop the acces- 
ory resources, in the way of equipment 
in general science, literature, the arts; 
for agricultural education is constantly 
coming to be of a higher grade. The 
separate agricultural and mechanical] 
colleges are rapidly becoming essen- 
tially industrial universities, giving 
general training but with the empha- 
sis on the technical subjects. 

It is strange how far this princip‘e 
of education by isolation has been car- 
ried in the development of the agricul- 
tural colleges. Not only have the col- 
leges been separated from other edu- 
cational enterprises, but in many cases 
they have been planted far in the open 
country, partly on the theory that the 
farm boy, of all others, should be re- 
moved from temptation and from the 
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allurements of other occupations. It 
was the early theory, also, that the ag- 
ricultural student must be compelled to 
do manual labor in order that he be 
put in sympathy with it and that his 
attention be isolated from tendencies 
that might divert him from farming. 
These methods seem to have rested on 
the general theory that if you would 
make a man a farmer you must de- 
prive him of everything but farming. 
it would be interesting to try to esti- 
mate how much this general attitude 
on the part of the agricultural col- 
leges was itself responsible for the 
very inferiority of position that the 
agricultural student was supposed to 
occupy. This attitude tended to 
maintain a traditional class distinc- 
tion or even to create such a distine- 
tion. Agricultural education must 
be adapted to its ends; but it must 
also be able to stand alone in compe- 
tition with all other education, with- 
out artificial props. It is no longer 
necessary that the agricultural student 
wear blinders. 

On the other hand, the farm point 
of view must be kept constantly before 


the student, as the engineering point 
of view is kept before the student in a 


college of civil engineering; but we 
are coming to a new way of accom- 
plishing this. Mere teaching of the 
that underlie agricultural 
practice will not accomplish it; nor, 
on the other hand, will drill in mere 
farm practice accomplish it. It is not 
the purpose of an agricultural college 
to make men farmers, but to educate 
farmers. We are not to limit the 
student's vision to any one occupa- 
tion, but to make one occupation more 
meaningful and attractive than it has 
ever been before. From the farmer's 
point of view, a leading difficulty with 
the college course is that it sometimes 
tends to slacken a man’s business 
energy. One cannot at the same time 
pursue college studies and commercial 
business; and yet farming is a busi- 
ness. In a four-year’s course, some 
students are likely to incur certain 
habits of ease that are difficult to 
overcome upon their return to the 
farm. How much this is a fault of 


sciences 
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the courses of instruction and how 
much a personal equation of the stud- 
ent, is always to be considered. But 
if this is a fault of college work, it 
is generic, and not peculiar to col- 
leges of agriculture. Experience has 
now shown that a compulsory labor 
System is no preventive of this-fen- 
dency, at least not with students of 
college and university age. Student 
iabor is now a laboratory effort, com- 
parative with laboratory work in 
medicine or mechanic arts. The ma- 
ture student must have some other 
reason for laboring than merely a rule 
that labor is required. However, it 
is largely an unsolved problem with 
the agricultural colleges as to just 
how the stirring business side of 
farming can be sufficiently correlated 
with courses of study to keep the stud- 
ent in touch and sympathy with af- 
fairs. With the passing of compu!- 
sory student labor there has no doubt 
been a reaction in the direction of too 
little utilization of the college farm in 
schemes of education: but we shall 
now get back to the farm again, and 
this time on a true educational basis. 

Nothing is more significant of the 
development of the agricultural col- 
leges than the recent splitting up of 
the professorships. From agricul- 
tural chemistry as a beginning, in one 
form or another, there have issued 
a dozen chairs, first one subject and 
then another being separated as a 
teachable and administrative entity. 
Even the word “agriculture” is now 
being dropped from the professor- 
ships, for this is a term for a multi- 
tude of enterprises, not for a concrete 
subject. Horticulture was one of the 
first protuberances to be lopped off ; 
and even this must very soon be di- 
vided into its component parts, for 
there is little relationship between the 
effort that grows apples and_ that 
grows orchids or between the market 
garden and landscape gardening. 
Even the chair of agronomy, the new- 
est department of the colleges, must 
soon be separated into its units. 
Forty years ago mechanic arts was 
undivided. Who then would have 
prophesied — such professorships as 


experimental engineering, electrical 
engineering, marine engineering, rail- 
road engineering, naval architecture, 
machine design? The progress of the 
dividing up of the mechanic arts and 
civil engineering marks the rate of 
our progress, in the terms of the land- 
grant act, “to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the indus- 
trial the several pur 
suits and professions in life.” In simi- 
lar spirit, agriculture is divided into 
its teachable units. The lists of di- 
visions of the teaching force or cur- 
riculum in the larger agricultural col- 
leges illustrate this admirably. — In 
Illinois, for example, the titles of pro 
fessors and instructors are associated 
with such divisions as thremmat logy, 
agronomy, pomology, — olericulture, 
floriculture, soil physics, dairy hus 
bandry, dairy maufacture, horses. 
beef cattle, swine husbandry, farm 
crops. At Cornell the co-ordinate 
departments of instruction in the Col 
lege of Agriculture are classified as 
agricultural chemistry, economic en 


classes in 


tomology, soils, agronomy, horticu!- 
ture, animal husbandry with its sub 
department of poultry husbandry, 
dairy industry, agricultural engin 
eering and architecture, the farm 
home, rural economy and sociology, 
rural art (including landscape gar- 
dening), nature-study for teachers. be 
sides miscellaneous courses. 
altogether thirteen divisions. The 
courses now offered in the Cornell 
College of Agriculture, not including 
the winter-courses, are 76, of which 
71 are to be given in the next acad- 
emic year. Nearly a!l these courses 
comprise a half-vear’s work, 

While all this subdividing repre 
sents progress, there are disadvantages 
attending it because it tends to give a 
partial view of the subject. The 
larger number of farmers must. en- 
gage in general “mixed husbandry” 
rather than in specialties. Farming 
is a philosophy, not a mere process. 
The tendency of the inevitable sub- 
dividing of the subjects is to force the 
special view rather than the general 
view, as if, in medicine, students were 
to become specialists rather than gen- 


making 
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eral practitioners. The farm-philoso- 
phy idea was represented by the older 
teachers of agriculture. Of these 
men, Professor Roberts is a_ typical 
example, and his work in making 
students to be successful, all-around 
farmers is not yet sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Much of this farm  philoso- 
phy is now coming into the courses of 
instruction under the titles of rural 
economy, rural economics, rural soci- 
and the like. | have 
thought that the time 
when we will again 
professors of “agriculture” 
will co-ordinate and = synthesize the 
work of the agronomist, soil phy- 
sicist, chemist, dairyman and others. 
However, the seggregation has not 
yet worked any harm, and _ per- 
haps my fears are ungrounded; and 
it is that) with 
and = specialization, 
instruction must. still 


ok IOV 
limes 


come 


some- 
may 
have 
who 


certain 
knowledge 
courses ot 
ther divide. 

\nother most significant develop- 
ment in agricultural education is the 
change in attitude towards the college 
farm. Once it was thought that the 
college estate should be run as a 
“model farm.” = Tlowever, a farm 
that sets a pattern to the farmer must 
be conducted on a commercial basis; 
vet it is manifest that it is the prov 
ince of a college to devote itself to 
education, not primarily to business. 
\ farm cannot “model” for all 
the kinds of farming of the common- 
wealth; and if it not represent 
fairly completely the agriculture of 
the state, it misses its value as a pat- 
tern. At all events, the pattern-farm 
idea is practically given up. It is 
then a question whether the farm shall 
be used merely to “illustrate”—to dis- 
play kinds of tools, examples of fences 
and fields, breeds of stock. This con- 
ception of the college farm is equiv- 
alent to the old idea of “experiments” 
in agricultural chemistry: the teacher 
performed the experiments for the 
students to see. The prevailing idea 
of the college farm is now (or at least, 
| think, soon must be) that it shall be 
used as a true laboratory, as the 
student in) chemistry now works 
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first-hand with his materials — in- 
stead alone of receiving lectures 
and commiting books. Is a stud- 
ent studying cattle? The herds 
are his for measurements, testing 
as to efficiency, studying in re- 
spect to heredity, their response to 
feeding, their adaptability to specific 
purposes, and a hundred other prob- 
lems. Cattle are as much laboratory 
material for the agricultural student 
as rocks are for the geological student 
or plants for the botanical student. 
Technical books were once kept only 
in libraries; now they are kept also in 
laboratories and are laboratory equip- 
ment. College museums were once 
only for display : now they are also for 
actual use by the student. Barns are 
laboratories, to be as much a part 
of the equipment of a college of agri- 
culture as shops are of mechanic arts. 
They should be in connection 
with the main buildings, not removed 
to some remote part of the premises. 
Modern ideas of cleanliness and 
sanitation are bound to revolution- 
ize the construction and care of barns. 
There is no reason why these build- 
ings should be offensive. It was once 
thought that dissecting and 
hospitals should be removed from 
proximity to other buildings; but we 
have now worked these laboratories 
integrally into the plans of colleges. 
Time has now come for a closer as- 
sembling of the college barns with the 
classrooms. Likewise, the 
entire farm is no doubt to be used in 
the future as a laboratory, at least 
in the institutions of university 
grade,—except such part as is used 
for pure investigation and research. 
Where, then, shail the student go to 
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see his model farm? To these farms 
themselves; here a stock farm: there 
a fruit farm: elsewhere a dairy farm. 
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a teaching institution: it must have 
equipment and laboratories. 

I cannot close this sketch without 
calling attention to the fact that the 
college of agriculture has obligations 
to the farmers of its commonwealth. 
The very fact that every college of 
agriculture in North America is sup- 
ported by public funds imposes this 
obligation. Moreover, the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts stand for 
true democratic effort, for they have a 
definite constituency that they are cal ed 
upon to aid. It is desirable that as 
many persons as possible shall assem- 
ble at the college itself, but those who 
cannot go to college still have the 
right to ask for help. This is particu- 
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lanly true in agriculture, in which the 
interests are widely separated and in- 
capable of being combined and syndi- 
cated. Thereupon has arisen the 
great “extension” movement that, in 
one way or another, is now a part of 
the work of every agricultural college. 
Kducation was once exclusive: it 
is now in- spirit inclusive. The 
agencies that have brought about this 
change of attitude are those associated 
with so-called industrial education, 
growing chiefly out of the forces set 
in motion by the land-grant act of 
1862. This land-grant is the Magna 
Charta of education: from it in this 
country we shall date our liberties. 


THE FARMER’S VIEW OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
By H. E. Cook 


President of the New York 
GRICULTURAL edueation for 
the masses is in a formative 
period, Mistakes must be 
made until its age makes for it a def- 
inite scheme that shall be subject only 
to changes necessary to meet new 
conditions. The traditions which 
the present generation inherited are 
not all forgotten. The book educa- 
tion of the class-room and the subse 
quent train of evils when application 
was attempted are fresh in the minds 
of many farmers, and these men will 
only give the plan a_ hearty en- 
dorsement when boys come from 
school and make their applied know!- 
edge of such use that they outrun 
those who remain at home, when 
thrown upon their own resources. 
One extreme usually follows an- 
other. Primitive agriculture was 
wrought out by heavy muscular ef- 
fort. No one today cares to defend 
the old practice. There comes a 
query, however, whether or not we 
have held out to young men a some- 
what overdrawn picture of the won- 
ders of soil, plant and animal! investi- 
gation, and whether we keep before 
them the fact that farm and dairy life 
is full of hard work, long days, and 
many objectionable odd jobs, that are 
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after all, the very nucleus of success. 
Do not understand that there are 
not many avenues for effective im 
provement which the trained young 
men will aid in solving, but there is 
a great weight and a long leverage 
against them, fixed by tradition, by 
custom and often by the eternal fit 
ness of things. The college student 
has ideals taught him. That is right: 
but what he would do, and what he 
can do, may be far apart. It is at 
such times that the stuff a man is 
made of shows itself. And again the 
success attending any man will de- 
pend upon his ability to stand up 
under hard work. This may not be 
alone physical or mental, but a combi 
nation which is perhaps the farmer’s 
condition as found today. The edu- 
cated boy is one who knows how to do 
things. I know farmers who never 
had training, but are natural mechan- 
ics. They quickly find a way out, 
and, really, the farmer seldom finds a 
proposition twice alike. 

Boys fresh from college must re- 
spect the judgement of experienced 
farmers. Although their point of 
view may be wrong when judged as a 
whole, they are sure to have stock 
in trade that these young men need. 
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Farm economics are of all things dif- 
ficult to teach. With the information 
at hand today, were it not for the 
problem of living and meeting the 
losses and running expenses, our lands 
would produce enormous crops and 
our herds give large returns. 1 feel 
safe in saying that we are more in 
need of application of present knowl- 
edge than the acquisition of more. 
If the point of view can be made clear 
the application would often be forth- 
coming. 

Agricultural education 
or than the training for law, 
medicine or any of the so-called 
professions. It provides for a strong, 
foundation upon which the ex- 
perience and contact of actual farm 
operations, unaided by school factli- 
ties or state appropriation, may build 
a superstructure far, may be, from the 
ideal of school days, yet showing the 
results of an individual accomplish- 
ment, which should be the natural am- 
bition of every human being. 

‘rom the farmer's standpoint there 
is still much prejudice against the col- 
lege trained man—first, because he 
views him from the old method of 
training. The new has not yet in the 
East had an opportunity to prove its 
value to him. I think farmers as a 
class seldom anticipate and theorize. 
While they are constantly experiment- 
ing, it is done in spite of, rather than 
through their premeditation, and so 
they look askance at any proposition 
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not laid down in the traditions of 
their forefathers or printed in their 
own collection of recipes. 

I am not writing in a spirit of criti- 
cism of methods but rather to suggest. 
1 am not contending that present 
methods are ideal or are even what 
they should be; but rather to urge 
upon those who look forward to that 
high ideal of farm living with its in- 
dependent attitude towards the world, 
where the grass is always green and 
the sleek herds with full udders dot 
the hill side or stand peaceably in 
their modern stables with warmth, 
light and ventilation for their com- 
fort, where the happy farmer and his 
family enjoy the shade of noonday 
and the coo! breezes of a lingering twi- 
light,—to revise their estimate and par- 
allel these poetic fancies with short 
nights in June, with backache and 
stiff, sore joints, the result of the ac- 
complishment of an ambition, which, in 
homely parlance, was to do the work 
of two days in one. 

lacing drouth, excessive rain, low 
temperatures, animal diseases and low 
prices destrovs the fondest hopes. 
These things and more the farmer's 
long experience has ground into the 
fiber of his being until he fails to see 
the real merit of the point of view se- 
cured by the college training. 

Time alone will destroy this pre- 
judice on the part of the farmer as 
it will also more fully adapt the train- 
ing to the needs of the farm. 


MY GARDEN 


garden 


My is a 
Rose plot, 
ringed pool, 


Kerned grot— 


lovesome 


thing, God wot! 


The veriest school 


Of peace; and vet the fool 


Contends that God is not— 


Not 


God! 


In gardens! when the eve is cool, 


Nay, but I have a sign: 


"Tis very sure 


Thomas 


(sod 
Edward Brown. 


walks in mine! 


The House Beautitul puplished by Herbert Stone & Co 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE EDUCATED FARMER 








By Eugene Davenport 


Dean of the College of 





man my opinions on the outlook 

for the educated farmer. | will 
clear the ground and narrow the sub 
ject at once by expressing my convic- 
tion that there will shortly be very 
little outlook for any other than an 
educated farmer. 

All the world is studying agriculture, 
at least all of the civilized world, and 
America is no exception. \ll the 
powers of scientific knowledge and 
method are being exerted for the pur 
pose of learning the secrets of nature 
and of making the business of food 
production more certain and more suc- 
cessful. All of this means that we are 
making the business of farming more 
difficult, which is only another way of 
saving that it is generally becoming 
less and less suited to the capacity of 
the densely 
incompetent. 

Under pioneer conditions the ob 
ject in agriculture was simply one of 
maintenance. The prob'em then, even 
though strenuous, was vet a 
ple one. to bestow a mini- 
mum of cultivation and to harvest, all 
without regard to either the economy 
of production or its effects upon fer 


ignorant or the grossly 


sim- 


To sow, 


tilitv—this indeed was simple farm 
ing. The only question at the end of 
the vear was whether enough had 


been produced to last the family and 
their animals until another vear. 

Now the object of farming is not 
primarily to make a living, but it is 
to make money. ‘To this end it is to 
be conducted upon the same business 
basis as any other producing industry. 
No matter what the yield, it 
have been produced at 
the farmer is 


must 
a profit: or 
not making monev ; 
again, no matter what the profits the 
fertility of the land must not be al 
lowed to run down or the capital 
stock will depreciate and the business 
will evaporate and core to naught 
even under conditions of apparent suc 
cess. To steer clear of rocks in any 
producing enterprise calls for expert 
training and agriculture is no excep- 


lericulture 





A M asked to write for the Country- 


of the University of Illinots 








tion to the general rule. It has taken 
its full place among the learned pro- 
fessions. 

The young man who is well trained 
in agriculture has a variety of open 
ings toward which he may look. 
First of all, if he or his family owns 
land the best of all opportunities lies 
in undertaking its management. This 
will open to the young man all the 
possibilities of a successful business 
and the privileges of a useful citizen 
ship. Young men = sometimes feel 
that their talents are in danger of be 


ing buried on a farm. Not at all. 
There is no place where the young 
man’s real worth and ability will be 


so certainly recognized and so quick 
lv rewarded 
munity, 
Second, he 
agement of 
generally 


as in a country com 
may undertake the man 
lands owned by others, 
iry and often also 
for a share in the profits in addition. 

Third, he may become manager for 
the country place of some lind-loving 
business man of the city. 
opening 


for a sal: 


This is an 
the 
large 


especially common in 
Kast and in close proximity to 
cities, generally. 

Fourth, he may fit himself for serv 
ice in the 
periment 


agricultural college and ex 
station work. He will 
much money in this way 
in commercial lines, but the work is 


not 
secure as 


as 


of high order and the associations 
are ideal. As to salary, it may be 


said, however, that the amounts paid 
to workers in agriculture are often 
higher than those paid in other lines 
in the same institutions. This is 
partly from lack of supply and partly 
because these positions demand not 
good training but also a high 
deve‘opment of judgement and exec 
utive power. 

lifth, and it is no last resort by any 
means, the well trained agriculturist 
may rent lands at ordinary rates and 
expect to do well. He should secure 
a long time privilege, if possible, and 
it will not be difficult to do this if he 
really knows his business. 


only 
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is such a combination 
of elements—scientific, economic and 
executive,—that it is by its very nature 
a difficult business. It needs not only 
training, but native ability to 


Agriculture 


gC “ rd 
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form correct judgements and to make 
safe decisions. That a man so en- 
dowed may confidently hope for suc- 
cess in agriculture, I feel abundantly 


assured. 


FARM NEWS IN DAILY PAPERS 
By Clinton M. Schultz. 


Editor Daily 


HE. < hicago Record - Herald 
was the first paper in the 
United States to establish a 
department of daily farm news. ‘This 
feature was commenced the latter part 
of August, 1903, and its success was 
instantaneous. Irom two to four col- 
umns daily are given to this news. 
It is collected from every part of the 
country by wire and mail in the same 
way that all other news is gathered. 
Reports of agricultural 
farmers’ institutes, notable 
live stock, and all news ot every char- 
acter relating to the farmer and _ his 
business is reported as promptly and 
carefully as any other news which ap- 
pears in the paper. This class of news 
has never betore been givenattention by 
daily newspapers. In addition to cur- 
rent news, articles by practical farmers, 
stock breeders, fruit growers and 
teachers in the agricultural colleges on 
matters of general interest to the farm- 
er, are published. These articles are 
all reduced to plain terms which are 
easily understood, and no attempt is 
made to give prominence to scientific 
articles which are of small value to the 
average farmer. The constant aim of 
this department is to keep close to the 
grass roots, and not above the 
heads of its readers. 

The wonderful impetus given to 
scientific farming by the efforts of the 
government department of agriculture 
through the experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges of the states dur- 
ing the past few years is very great 
and has aroused a greater interest in 
agriculture than has ever been known 
before. The up-to-now farmer whose 
bovs are educated in the agricultural 
and farmers’ institutes de- 
mands that the news of his industry 
shall be fresh, reliable and interesting, 
and more—that it shall be served to 
him daily as other news of similar im- 


societies, 


sales of 


soar 


ce Hleges 


fericuliurval Departmeent, 


Chicago Record-Herald 


portance. The rural free delivery mail 
service that is rapidly reaching out to 
every farm house in the country gives 
the daily newspapers the opportunity 
of supplying this news to the farming 
communities as quickly as any other 
kind of news that is served to city 
subscribers. 

The rapidly growing importance of 
farming as a business, must be 
nized by the daily newspapers every- 
where. Since the Chicago Record 
Herald inaugurated its department 
of daily farm news, other leading 
dailies in the great Middle West have 
been quick to see its advantage, and 
are now giving more attention to daily 
agricultural information than ever be- 
fore. Many of them print this news 
daily and it will not be very long before 
every daily newspaper whose consti- 
tuency is largely made up of farmers, 
will be compelled to print daily farm 
news, in order to satisfy their de- 
mands, 

The daily papers that have taken up 
this feature of printing farm news 
every day have found it to be the most 
powerful influence for obtaining and 
holding circulation in the rural com- 
munities that has ever been tried. 
Since the establishment of the rural 
mail delivery, many daily newspapers 
in the agricultural sections have in- 
creased their country circulation enor- 
mously, the percentage of this class of 
circulation in many cases running as 
high as 45 per cent of the total. News- 
papers everywhere recognize this new, 
rich field, and are rapidly reaching out 
for it. They cannot expect to obtain or 
hold this class of circulation without 
giving the people in the rural commu- 
nities the news and general information 
in regard to their business which they 
have a right to demand. The daily 
farm news feature in the newspapers 
has come to stay. 
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Master of the New 





HE Order of 
bandry 


Patrons of Hus- 
is recognized as the 
greatest agricultural organiza- 
It furnishes the farmer the op- 
portunity to broaden and enlighten 
his mind and improve his social posi- 
tion. During the 36 years since it was 
founded it has met and overcome many 
difficulties. Its increasing influence 
and popularity demonstrate beyond 
question that farmers can and_ will 
maintain an agricultural organization. 
The Order has brought sunshine and 
happiness into many hitherto isolated 
farm homes. It is one of the potent 
factors in elevating the social, fraternal 
and educational condition of the 
American farmer. The wonderful 
erowth and increasing influence of the 
Grange is due to the high character 
of its membership and its consistent 
and conservative course in standing 
above sectional, sectarian or partisan 
bias. The ultimate object of the Or- 
der of Patrons of Husbandry is for 
mutual instruction and_ protection; 
to lighten the labors of the farmer by 
diffusing a more thorough knowledge 
of the hidden the 
to expand the mind and exemplify the 
beautiful laws the great Creator has 
estabiished in the universe. 

Unity of action cannot be acquired 
without discip‘ine and discipline can 
only be brought to its highest perfec- 
tion by organization. This suggestion 
implies thought, study and work, and 
its remuneration will be the broaden- 
ing of the mind for the better dis- 
charge of the duties of the farm home 
and of citizenship. Farmers will soon 
recognize the fact that success on the 
farm does not imply physical labor 
alone ; it comes from well directed and 
thoughtful conception coupled with 
intelligent action. This is an age of 
development, and to advance with the 
progress that is being made in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world educa- 
tion and mental activity must predom- 


tion. 


resources ¢ if s( vi] y 
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THE GRANGE AS A FACTOR IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


By E. B. 


Norris 


dork State Grange 





inate, and agriculture can be no excep- 
tion to the rule. The Grange should 
be active and aggressive to improve 
the farmer's condition. 

The that have contributed 
to the depression of agricultural pur- 
suits for the past decade are attribut- 
able to the fact that they have not been 
fostered by as effective organization as 
have the industrial and commercial 
interests. This is partly due to the 
farmers themselves for not being 
thoroughly organized. The Grange 
offers the needed opportunity. The 
church, the school and the press recog- 
nize that the Order promotes the wel 
fare of the basic industry of our coun 
try and insures general prosperity in 
all legitimate enterprises and therefore 
concede the claim of the Grange to 
advance the material interests of agri 
culture and promote a higher order of 
citizenship. 


causes 


Rural life today means 
more than it did a generation ago. 
I'ree rural mail, the electric trolley 
and farm telephone, the consolidated 
school ; and the desire for 
improved highways have revolution 
ized the life of the farmer and he must 
make a more thorough study of 
the science of agriculture. Therefore, 
we need strong, progressive Granges 
in every State in the Union and 
wherever instituted they will become 
a power in moulding public opinion 
and improving the condition of the 
farmer. 

The co-operative fire insurance and 
trade associations, as inaugurated by 
the Grange, have saved millions of 
dollars to the farmers, and the time 
has arrived when the farmer must 
better provide for the sale of his prod- 
ucts and the purchase of his supplies 
through a well organized business cor- 
poration, managed and conducted by 
honest men of large experience and 
business qualifications. It is right 
that the farmer should protect zeal- 
ously his own interests, and to success- 


system 
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fully do this he must do it through a 
well established and thoroughly equip- 
ped organization. In the past farmers 
have allowed themselves to be guided 
in business methods largely by others 
who have perfected plans for them to 
follow. So long as this method pre- 
vails, they will fail to realize their full 
share of what the harvest brings. 

The progress and perpetuity of the 
Grange has been more thoroughly es- 
tablished by the admission of woman 
to a full participation in its mysteries 
and instruction. She is not conduct- 
cd to a silent seat in its congregation, 
but is given an equal voice in its coun- 
cils and shares with the brother in its 
most exalted honors. She represents 
the faith, the hope and the charity of 
our Order. 

The Grange is one of the prominent 
institutions of the country and it will 
continue to be one of the potent fac- 
tors to better social, fraternal and edu- 
cational conditions. — It will promote 
co-operation among the farming popu- 
lation and elevate the the standard of 
\merican citizenship. This will only 
be accomplished through a united and 
intelligent organization. The Grange 
champions a higher education and it 
will furnish the key that will unlock 
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the great storehouse of knowledge 
and vouchsafe to its members the 
choicest gifts and blessings of life. 
America is a country filled with farm 
homes, hamlets and villages, and the 
man that tills the soil is the freest man 
on earth, but he should be ever on the 
alert to take advantage of opportu- 
nities offered. The the 
strong lever of the country in advanc- 
ing the interests of agriculture. With 
increased facilities for training in our 
College of Agriculture, combined with 
our Farmers’ Institutes and Experi- 
ment Station, solidified by the 75,000 
members of the Grange in this State, 
the farmers are coming to occupy a 
more advanced position along definite 
and independent lines. The Grange 
has opened the mystic lock that will 
advance the occupation of the farmer, 
relieve the and dullness of 
life and bring him and _ his 
family out into a broader sphere, mak- 


Press is 


isolation 
country 


ing farmers more intelligent and self- 
reliant citizens, imbued with a clearer 
knowledge of what true 
nobility. The Grange is uniting the 
farmers in one grand fraternal bond, 
whose foundation stone shall be an en- 


constitutes 


during and prosperous agriculture. 


The earth and soil 
To them that toil, 
The hill and fen 


To common men 


That live just here; 


The plants that grow, 


The winds that blow, 


The streams that run 


In rain and sun 


Throughout the year ; 


And then I lead 
Thro’ wood and mead, 


Thro’ mould and sod 
Out unto God 
With love and cheer, 


1 teach! 


—L. H. Bailey. 








THE 


DAIRY 


FLOAT 


A CONCLAVE AGRICULTURAL 


By C. S. Wilson, ‘ 4. 


BOUT eight o'clock on the 
evening of May ninth every 


agricultural student in Cor 


nell University paused in the midst of 


his work and listened to the whistle 
blowing from the signal station. The 
next moment he had thrown aside his 
books and was making for the arm 
ory at break-neck speed. This sig 
nal was the public announcement that 
the Stewart-Monroe Agricultural bill 
had been signed by the governor. 
The students had previously arranged 
that as the bill received 
the governor’s signature the fact 
should be made known to all by a cer- 
tain signal. Each was then to come 
to the armory and assist in firing 
the governor’s salute from the cannon. 
For several days the ‘students had 
eagerly waited for this signal and now 
were ready to respond. Within a 
few minutes a large number of them 
had gathered at the armory and were 
busily engagd in firing the govern- 
or’s salute of seventeen guns. By 
this time their ranks had increased to 
near-y 1,200. Not alone were these 
agricultural students. Students from 
all the colleges came out to join them 


soon as 


in their rejoicing. From the armory 
they proceded in a body to visit the 
professors concerned and, as 1s cus 
tomary for students, de 
mand a speech from each. A bull was 
procured from the barn to lead the 
In this manner the stud 
ents called upon President Schurman, 
Prefessors Bailey and Craig, and Sen 
ator Stewart. The next morning the 
following report came out from the 
Associated Press 

“Ithaca, May 9——When — word 
reached Ithaca to-night that Governor 
Odell had signed the State Agricul 
tural College bill, appropriating $250, 
000 for the erection of a college ot 
agriculture on the Cornell campus, 
it was the signal for a demonstration 
in which over students took 
part. 

“The big 
armory were 
a hundred 
were fired. 

“In the meantime the students were 
drawn up in a column, and headed by 
the university band and by six black 
bulls from the university farm, 
marched to the residence of Director 


college 


procession. 


2,000 


guns in the university 
wheeled out and over 
rounds of ammunition 
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Bailey, who was called out for a 
speech.” 

If the bill should be signed by the 
governor, the students had desired to 
make known their appreciation of the 
fact by a general celebration, a cele- 
bration in which the = agricultural 
leaders of the state who had worked 
so persistently and faithfully for the 
passage of the bill might take part. 
This appropriation was not for Cor- 
nell University alone. It was for a 
State Agricultural College to be built 
at Cornell, an agricultural college for 
the interests of the people of the state. 
With this thought in view the stud- 
ents asked the agricultural faculty, 
some of the agricultural leaders of 
the state, and the political support- 
ers of the bill to join with them in 
a general celebratior which should be 
held as soon as possible after the bill 
received the governor's approval. 
The students petitioned the faculty 
for a holiday which was 
granted. 

As mentioned above the news of the 
signing of the bill came about eight 
o'clock on Monday night. The fol 
lowing Thursday was chosen for the 
holiday and celebration. But three 
davs were left for preparation, and yet, 
when Thursday came, all was in 
readiness. Every agricultural stud- 
ent had been given something to do 
and everyone proved true to lis duty. 
Kach knew the place assigned to him 
and stood ready to act. 

The celebration began at 6:45 p.m. 
For five or ten minutes every whis- 
tle in the city blew, the church bells 
rang, and everything capable of mak- 
ing a noise “let loose.” As the echos 
from this medley of sound were dly- 
ing away the parade began from the 
barn. In the lead was the cadet band. 
Then came a body of agricultural 
students all of whom wore straw 
hats. Following this came farm im- 
plements of all descriptions, the dif- 
ferent breeds of live stock, and floats 
representing different phases of the 
college of agriculture. 

The entomological float came first. 
On this the students were busily oc- 
cupied in the study of insects. Now 


readily 
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and then one would thrust out his net 
to catch something and then eagerly 
display the catch to his fellow stud- 
ents. 

The horticultural float contained a 
large number of plants. Here the 
students were busy making cuttings, 
potting plants, and general green- 
house work. Two sprayers were rep- 
resented in the parade. On one of 
these was attached a placard which 
read, “Let Us S-pray.” 

An interesting feature of the parade 
was the international float. In this 
were the students in the college of 
agriculture representing the different 
countries of the world, twelve in 
all. Each carried his national 
blem. 

The “Six Black Bulls,” which had 
taken part the Monday night pre 
vious, had become quite famous by 
this time. Our cover design shows 
him as he appeared in the parade. The 
shadows in the distance are the vision 
which the reporters saw. Other live 
stock was represented in the float. 
\n amusing feature of the parade was 
“Marv’s Little Lamb.” A _ boy, 
dressed as a woman, was leading a 
lamb upon the back of which was a 
placard with the word “Mary’s.” 


em- 


The poultry float came last. On 
the front of this was a large rooster, 
ten or twelve feet high, hitched to a 
chariot. Written on the side of the 
float were these words: “The young- 
est chicken in the college; I'll be big- 
when I get my growth.” This 
one of Bantams. 


ger 
was Rice’s 

After the parade came the bonfire 
and fireworks. Fully 5,000 people 
gathered on the slope west of the li- 
brary to witness these. The bonfire 
was the biggest ever seen in Ithaca. 
While it the chimes 
played from the library tower, im- 


was burning 
parting to the occasion an impressive- 
ness and inspiration which was en- 
joved by all. 
the bonfire was dying down. It 


The fireworks began as 
was 
a grand display, ending with a large 
set-piece of brilliantly colored initials, 


“N. ¥. AGR.” 
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About nine o'clock the agricultural 
college with the guests retired to the 
armory for the banquet. The room 
was prettily decorated and the tables 
arranged to form the letters “C. U.” 
There were several unique features 
connected with the banquet. Abso- 
iutely everything served here came 
from the University farm. The poul 
try department furnished chickens 
the animal industry depart- 
ment, beef and pigs; the horticultural 
department, lettuce, radishes, straw- 
berries, etc.; and the dairy department, 
milk, and Wheat 


from the farm was ground into flour 


and eggs: 


cheese, creain. 
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meat, potatoes, salad and coffee were 
served in the same manner as at home 
around the family table. 

About eleven — o'clock President 
Schurman opened the speaking. The 
toastmaster was H. E. Cook, chair- 
man of the committee for the promo- 
tion of agricultural interests in New 
York State and whose efforts in be 
half of the bill had been untiring. 
The program, unique in itself, was 
as follows: 

Our 


Kesp 


Legislators, C. EE. Treman. 


Senator Assem 
blyman Monroe, 


I:ducators, A, 


nses, Stewart, 


Our Mann. Re 





“THE ANIMAL 


then made into bread. Some 
was also roasted and used for coffee. 

A boiled 
plate. On each was the stamp of the 
agricultural college, so familiar to 
every student, “Approved, L. H. 
Bailey, Director.” In addition t 
the above a verse was inscribed upon 
each. One of these 

“Laid on the farm, 
Brooded over for years, 
Hatched in Albany.” 

The plan of serving was as near as 
possible like that in the home. Each 
table was presided over by the wife 
of a faculty member or guest. The 


and 


at ont | 
egg was placed at each 


verses Was: 


INDUSTRY FLOAT 


President Sehurman, Pro 
Durand, Director Bailey. 
adjutors, A. W. Litchard. 
Kkesponses, Master FE. DB. Norris, Di 
rector Jordan. 


sponses, 
tessor 


dur ¢ 


Smith. 
Johnson, G. 


Our Editors, B. G. 
sponses, W. G. 
‘Tucker. 

Qur Supporters, Professor 
Comstock. Responses, T. B. 
Hall, H. KE. Cook. 


the songs were the follow- 
Mrs. A. B. 


son, John 
\mong 


ing by Comstock, the sec- 


ond of which was composed for the 


( ccasit mm: 
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THE OLD FARM AT CORNELL. 


Ai the Air.” 


“Music in 


When dawn 
When her bri«hitest 
They touched ihe 
Phat surround 
Hovering 
Winds their 
fo the grass 
On the 


her bowstring drew 

arrows tell 
meadows ereen 
our fair Cornell. 
blew gently o'er, 
secrets love to tell 
and bending grain 

old farm at Cornell. 


rains 


*Tis land 
Hlow to mine 

And change the 
Into Harvests miby glo 

Great the power of brain with brawn 
You have taught the !esson we'l, 
And your will think aml 
Though they’re far from 


that tells the world 
the depths 


buried gold 


below 


ons 


Oft golden 
You have re: 
\ store of 
You have 
You have 
And our 
While both 1 
Truest 


harvests o 
yped fre 
royal love 
reaped tron 
given our 
hand 
eart 
faith in you, Cor 


heart 


new trength 


nell, 


OUR SONG OF VICTORY 
Au Vark 
the oid 
gloriou 
Sing it with 
along, 
It builded our 
good and 
From it 


sing 


Cornell! 
to be, 
Cornell! 
tu see. 
Sing it loud and clear 
ers yet to be 
Singing to-night of our victory 


Cornell! With a schoolhou 


boys, for the farm 


Sing the 
song we mus 
Where’er the 
shall our 
Farmer boy 
Cornell 
Joining 


new 


( worRus 


Sing the 
hall i, 
tilling soil and 
in the lan 
Every farm in New York State shall take or 
lend a hand 
Helping u 


old and new Cornell, together they 


bor 


making men the great 


reap 


C HoRUS, 


The banquet closed with the pre- 
sentation of a loving cup to Director 
Bailey. This came from the students 
as a token of their love and esteem. 

And what all this signify? 
Does it mean merely that Cornell 
to have a new Hall of Agriculture? 
No, it stands for more than this. It 
means that the farmers of New York 
State are to have a larger and more 


does 


is 
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comprehensive agricultural college, 
a college through which agricultural 
interests shall be awakened, agricul- 
tural knowledge disseminated, and the 
farmers of the state brought into 
closer relations. Through the influ- 
ence and inspiration radiating from 
this college year after year and em- 
bodying, as it shall, the highest aims 
and ideals, New York will become 
the foremost state in agriculture, and 
well worthy of the name—‘Empire 
State.” 


The Iowa legislature has appropri- 
ated $305,000 for the College of Agri- 
culture. Of for the 
purchase of a dairy farm and $62,000 
is for dairy buildings and equipment. 
Poultry investigations and good roads 
experiments receive special appropria- 
tions. In addition to these amounts, 
appropriations for $223,500 were made 
for the state university and normal 
scl 0 il, 


this, $22,000 is 


We note from the E.aperiment Sta- 
tion Record that the annual report is 
to contain an article by President k. 
L.. Butterfield, of Rhode Island, on 
\gricultural Economics as a Subject 
of Study in the Agricultural Colleges, 
with a syllabus of a college course. 
Butterfield takes the 
ground that a course in rural economy 
should be more than the study of farm 
management: that ‘farm management 
discusses the aspect of agriculture as a 


“President 


business and approaches agriculture 
from the standpoint of the individual 
farmer, while agriculture 
thing more than a business 
dustry. 


is some- 
> it is an in- 
And because agriculture is 
an industry, and indeed ranks among 
the leading industries, it is related to 
ail other industries and must be con- 
sidered in relations. It is not 
an isolated occupation. It is subject 
to law. It prospers or 


lags, not merely because of its internal 


those 
economic 


phases, so to speak, but also because 
of its external relations.’ ” 
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The next number of the 
ap 
summer 
bi ard 


However, very lit- 


The 


ee Cot 
Year's Work “ 


NTRYMAN will 


after the 
At that time a 


will be in charge. 


pear 
vacation. new 
tle change has been made in the man- 
all the 
board have been working on the paper 
The of 


paper has been so arranged as to try 


agement, as but two of new 


this year. constitution the 
to secure a fairly constant manage- 
It is, to 


have a “valedictory” and “salutatory” 


ment, therefore, unnecessary 
each year. 
will 


year: C. S. 


The follow ing board 
the 


manage 
Wilson, 
M. W. 


Bues, M Iss 


next 
W. 
evans, alumni editors; C 
IF. M. Cook and E. 
editors; P. I. Clapp, business man- 
Lee, H. W. Hochbaum and 


King, assistant managers. 


pape r 


editor; R. Curtis and 


Keily , ass ciate 


ager; . 
08m 

There was some question as to the 
advisability of starting such a publi 
cation, but the fact that the paper is 
now on a good business basis is suffi- 
cient proof of the need. The policy 
to deal the 


problems of country life and agricul- 


has been with broader 


tural education. We have been great- 
ly aided in this by the generous re- 
sponse which the leaders in agricul- 


tural work have made to requests for 


Countryman 
articles. During the past year much 
of our space has been devoted to agri- 
cultural education, as this is one of the 
greatest problems in America. In 
the future more space will doubtless 
be given to farm problems. 

The news of former students has 
the 
the 


the 


been most 
Cornell 


campus 


popular department 
This 


will be 


with work 


better 


men. 
and news 
done next year as we come to learn 
the location of more of our alumni. 
The magazine is a Cornell agricul- 
tural enterprise and it is the aim to 
make it indispensible to every man 


who has studied agriculture at Cor 
nell. 

We the 
without mentioning the thorough or 


of 


cannot close year’s work 


ganization the agricultural stud 


ents and faculty. To plan the biggest 
celebration ever seen at Cornell and to 
prepare a banquet exclusively from 
products of the University farms for 
263 people and all this in three days 
indicates and organization and unity 
of purpose that knows no defect. It 
is this same spirit of unity that has 
the COUNTRYMAN 


made CORNELL 


p> ssible. 


Our frontispiece shows 


Rural 


i one of the fine old farm 
Architecture ne of the tme old fa 


homes that are still com- 
New York. 


proved if it were two full stories high 


mon in It might be im- 
and if the porches were a little broader. 


We that 


houses, or rather that the new ones 


wish there were more such 


were of as pleasing a type. There is, 
at present, too much of a tendency to 
copy what has been aptly termed the 
“millinery” style of architecture. 

The high price of city lots doubt- 
less influences the type of the city resi- 
is unlimited 


dence—space upwards, 
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but is expensive laterally. Houses 
that are suited to such conditions are 
entirely out of place in the country. 
The city residence frequently reminds 
one of the forest tree that has been 
forced to grow upward to the light. 
It may look well when flanked by its 
equally tall neighbors, but when 
standing alone on the broad farm- 
stead, it is as much out of place as 
is the forest tree deprived of its sup- 
porting neighbors. Rural architecture 
should remind one more of the broad, 
spreading oak that has had light and 
room enough, and to spare. 

How much more beautiful and 
homelike is such a house with its 
broad porches, upheld by pillars that 
give promise of support for genera- 
tions to come, than is the imitation of 
a city residence that has a gable hung 
on every available corner—sometimes 
exceeding the historical seven. It is 
to be hoped that there will be a re- 
vival of the strong, plain, dignified de- 
signs that make one feel the breadth 


and generosity of the owner. 


OCC 


x 


What the The statement is fre- 
Former Stu- quently made that agri- 
dents are Doing 61))t ural colleges educate 
away from the farm. Members of the 
COUNTRYMAN board have just com- 
pleted a tabulation of the present occu- 
pations of the former students. Quite 
a large number have not yet been 
heard from. The percentages are based 
on the information thus far received. 

Of the total number of living for- 
mer students who are not in school 


7 1 


and whose occupations are known, 7 


per cent. are in some form of farm 
work, 20 per cent. are in some form of 
agricultural education work; or a 
total of gi per cent. who are either 
farming, or pursuing some line of 
work directly allied to agriculture. 
Certainly, the Cornell College of Ag- 
riculture does not educate away from 
the farm It is very doubtful whether 
any other professional or technical 
colleges could show as large a_per- 
centage of their graduates who are 
continuing in the profession for which 
they prepared. 


UPATIONS OF FORMER STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Winter Dairy 
Course 
Winter Course 

Agriculture 


in 
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Agricultural College and Experiment Sta 
tion Work 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


‘74, B.S. A—Wm. R. Lazenby is 
professor of horticulture at the Ohio. 
State University at Columbus, Ohio. 
He was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Ohio State Forestry Society at the 
time of its organization, Dec. 11, 1903. 
The object of the society is to awaken 
interest in the planting and protection 
of trees and forests. In a_ small 
pamphlet published by Professor La- 
zenby, he urges the farmers to support 
legislation which would encourage the 
reforesting of lands not profitable for 
agricultural purposes. 

E-x-’80—Chas. J. Pennock is living 
at Kennett Square, Pa. He is orm 
thologist of the Delaware State Board 
of Agriculture. 

‘90 Special—I*. H. Burnette is pro- 
fessor of horticulture at the Louisiana 
College of Agriculture. Professor 
Burnette was among the first to send 
word of welcome for the 
young COUNTRYMAN. It is this unani- 
mous appreciation among our former 
students that makes us feel that the 
COUNTRYMAN really has a mission in 
life. Itvery man who has gone out 
from the college is interested in bet- 
ter agriculture. It is the privilege 
of a paper like this to keep the Cor- 
nell spirit circulating. It should keep 
us in touch with each other and es- 
pecially bind us close to the c lege of 
agriculture. Here we have a com- 
mon love. We are proud of the name, 
Cornell, and surely in the spirit of 
Mrs. Comstock’s recent "Tis 
a glorious place to be.’ So let this be 
mission of the CoUuNTRYMAN-- 
to keep our, hearts still young with 
loyalty for her we all love so well. 

Ex-’96—J. C. Blair is professor of 
pomology at the University of Illinois. 
He is also the head of the department 
of horticulture, which has a staff of 
five. 

96, Special--Wm. H. 


a a od 


song, 


one 


Morgan is 


proprietor of the Brookview Fruit 
Farm and Nurseries at Westmont, 
N. f. 


‘97, Dairy—Henry B. Jordon is 
farm manager of the Hemenway Farm 
at the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, Hampton, Va. 
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‘99° Winter—Geo. H. 
junior member of the firm of D. C. 
Bostwick & Son, fruit growers, at 
Ripley, N. Y. 

‘og Winter 
on a fruit farm at Albion, N. Y., and 
is one of the directors of the Orleans 


Bostwick is 


LaMont is 


(ie re B. 


County Fruit Growers Association. 
‘yQ Graduate =work—Frank A. 
Waugh received his B.S. in 1891 and 
M. S. in 1894 at the \gri 
cultural College. He is now profes 
sor of horticulture at the Massachu 
Agricultural College. Professor 
Waugh is the author of several books 
one treating of landscape gardening, 
one of Plums and Plum Culture, an 
other of Fruit Harvesting, Storing 
and Marketing, and another recently 
published entitled Systematic Pom- 
ology, which deals with the descrip 


Iansas 


setts 


tions, nomenclature and classification 
of fruits. 
‘oo, Winter.—Joseph W. Bloomer 


is proprietor of the Clover Dale Farm, 
at Marlboro, N. Y. 

‘00, Special—Herbert C. Churchill 
is on the home farm at Akron, N. Y. 
rom the tone of his letter, it is evi 
dent that he carries the Cornell spirit 
to his farm and into the social life of 
the neighborhood. 

‘oo, Winter.—Willoney Welsh, Len- 
ox, Mass., was superintendent of the 
Gray Rock Farm of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
for a vear after leaving Cornell, but is 
now in charge of the poultry depart- 
ment of Mr. John Sloan's 
place at Lenox, Mass. 

‘oo, B. S. A.—C. IF. Pilat after leav- 
ing Cornell spent six weeks in Europe 
studying the parks and gardens of 
England, France and Germany. On 
his return to New York he was en- 
gaged by Charles W. Leavitt, jr., as 
assistant landscape architect. Mr. 
Pilat stills holds this position. 

‘or Winter A. M. H. Shepherd is 
engaged in the nursery business under 
the trade name of Laurel Hill Nurser- 
Scranton, Pa. He was _ espec- 
ially well pleased with the picture of 
Professor Roberts used as the frontis- 
piece of the April issue of the Coun- 
rRYMAN. He expresses his satisfac- 
tion writing that “it is 
enough to frame ‘for keeps.’ ” 


country 


ies, 


by gi M «1 
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‘or, B. S. A.—DeLos L. VanDine. 
The Pacific Commercial Advertiser of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in a recent issue 
describes the new Insectary which has 
been added to the buildings of the 
Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment 
Station, “on the Slopes of Tantalus 
back of Punchbowl.” Two plates show 
exterior and interior views of the 
building. As all Cornellians know, 
an insectary is practically a green 
heuse in which living insects may be 
kept in breeding cages for study. It is 
interesting to remember that the first 
insectary ever built is the one now in 
use at Cornell. This was planned by 
Professor Comstock in 1888, and 
described in Bulletin 3. Cornell Agri- 
cultural [Experiment Station. 

The entomological department of 
the Hawaiian [:xperiment Station has 
been established bareiy two years, but 
with VanDine in 
great progress is being made. One 
member of the lxperiment Station 
staff is constantly traveling in foreign 
countries and sending in insects and 
other animals that may prove beneficial 
in combating the insect pests of Ha- 
wali. One of these pests which is very 
troublesome in the Islands, as with us, 
is the mosquito. Last fall Professor 
VanDine issued a press bulletin tersely 
stating the life history, habits, and 
remedial measures for this pest. These 
bulletins were cardboard notices to be 
tacked up in conspicuous places, and 
were printed in five different lan- 
guages, English, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hawaiian. 

‘o2 ~Dairy—lor two years after 
leaving Cornell Frank H. Darling 
had charge of a dairy farm at Derby. 
This spring he accepted a remunerative 
position as manager of the dairy de- 
partment on a ‘arm of three thousand 
at Millbrooke-on-the-Hudson. 
Dairv—Benjamin Brown has 
charge of the Farmers’ Creamery at 
Mongaup Valley, N. Y. He writes 
that the creamery is in a prosperous 
condition, 

‘o2 Dairv—W. W. Goodrich. There 
is a large demand in some of the west- 
em for assistants in or oper- 
ators of creameries. The high wages 


is 


Professor charge 


acres 
‘o2 


States 
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offered induced Mr. Goodrich to ac- 
cept a position at Oberon, N. D. He 
is now manager of the large co-oper- 
ative creamery at that place. 

‘02 Dairy—Thomas W. Telfer has 
a dairy farm and is selling milk at 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 

‘o2 Dairy—Paul I. Ramseyer last 
year had charge of the creamery at 
Postville, N. Y. This spring he pur- 
chased the Chase lfarm Creamery 
near Syracuse. 

‘02 Dairy— Theodore Van Der Men- 
ien is employed at a large dairy farm 
at Plainsheld, N. J. 

‘02 Dairy—J. E. White is in charge 
of the Plainsboro, N. J. farm of the 
Walker-Gordon Co. 

‘o2 Winter—Harry A. Garret has 
bought in partnership with his brother 
a farm in Chester Co., Pa. His ad- 
now, Garret Bros., West 
Grove, Pa. 

‘o2. Winter—Harland 
has a two hundred and _ sixty acre 
farm at Doonville, N. Y. He is en- 
thusiastic and successful in his work, 
and attributes his success in a large 
measure to what he learned while at 
Cornell. 

Winter—Arthur_ L. 


worth, R. F. D. 17, 


dress is 


H. Jackson 


O2 


Schuttle- 
Fred nia, N. » 


has a farm of eighty-five acres, thirty- 
five of which are planted with grapes. 
Ile is in the Chautauqua grape be‘t. 
for the last two years the grape vine 
root worm has done great damage, 


and has caused much alarm. Schut- 
tleworth thinks that the result will be 
that the farmers will plant more of 
other fruit, especially peaches, to 
which that section is well adapted. 
‘o2 Winter—John M. Lisk is rais- 
ing pure-bred poultry at Romulus, N. 
Y. His specialty is white leghorns. 
‘02 Winter—John S. Morse is run- 
ning the home farm at Triangle, 
Broome Co., N. Y., and has recently 
purchased an adjoining farm which 
he intends to work this year. He 
finds the labor probiem a_ serious 
question. 
Winter—Colin E. Nichols 
working on the home farm at Lewis- 


ton, N. Y. 


‘02 is 
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‘o2 Winter—Chas. E Traver has 
lived on the home farm at Pleasant 
Valley since leaving Cornell. During 
the past winter and spring he has 
been in the Central West, “to 
what others are doing.” This sum- 
mer he will back to the old 
farm. He sees no reason for the east- 
ern farmer to be discouraged. He 
says that the New York State farmer 
has a bright future in the production 
of special crops, such as good milk, 
good fruit, good poultry, ete 


see 


om 
LO 


CLASS OF 388} 


‘81, B.S. A.—Fred L. Kilborne is 
a farmer and veterinarian at Kellogs 
ville, N. Y. 
Ex. ’81.—Leslie A. Baker decided 
in his sophomore vear to specialize 
in art. He is now instructor in 
drawing at Cornell. 


an 


ex. ‘81.—Wiilis T. Mann is operat- 
ing the [Evergreen Fruit Farms at 
Barker, N. Y. 
WL 993.599. tN 


. 


Wiliam H. 
in Washington, D. C. His address is 
care C, ©). Bates, Internal Revenue 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

$1, B.S. A.—Edwin W. Catchpole 
is a farmer and fruit grower at North 
N. Y. He has sixty acres of 
apples, and exports most of his fruit. 
In his community he is known as 
an extremist in thorough cultivation 
and spraying. He introduced a reso- 
lution into the State Grange, favoring 
the appropriation for our agricultural 
buildings. 

so, B.S. 


Bates is 


R 
LOSC, 


A.—Albert G. C. Hahn, 
"85 M. S., took his Master’s degree in 
chemistry and is now im business in 
New York City. His address is 44 
W. 44th St. 

Ex. *81.—Julian Holman, who left 
here in his junior year, went to South- 
ern California to engage in sheep 
raising. THis address is unknown. 

"SI, A.—Joseph A. Holmes 
who is state geologist at Raleigh, N. 
C., has been appointed chief of the De- 
partment of Mines for the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


B.D. 
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‘81, B.S. A.—Geo. C. Watson is 
professor of agriculture in ‘the Penn- 
sylvania State College at State Col- 
lege, Pa. Professor Watson is Dean 
of the correspondence school in ag- 
riculture which is one of the largest 
and best of its kind in the U.S. 

‘81, B.S. A.—Henry Hiram Wing 
went to the University of Nebraska, 
where he taught from ‘84 to "88. In 
‘88 he came back to his Alma Mater 
to teach and received his Master’s de- 
eree in ‘ot.. This vear his chair has 
been divided and he is now professor 
of animal husbandry. 

The addresses of following "81 men 
are unknown: 

Theodore Badger, Ix. 81. 

Jerome W. Baver, Ex. ‘81. 

Chas. O. Upton, '81, B.S. A. 


We are glad to record the receipt 
of a communication from the Perch- 
eron Registry Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
stating the recognition of this com- 
pany by the secretary of Agriculture. 
With the constantly growing demand 
for good draft horses in the East, 
every new impetus, improving the 
business of horse raising, should be 
received with We also 
congratulate MelLaughlin 
Bros. their success in the Perch- 
eron business this vear. 


satisfaction. 
Messrs. 
on 


Hammond's Slug-Shot has been 
used successfully for many years and 
for many purposes. Would it stand 
the test of time if it were not a con 
venient, handy, ready-made farm nec 
essity. Read Mr. Hammond's histor 
ical notes on page 218. 


Orr’s Wyandottes 


Famous the Country Over 


Silvers for 24 years, 
Whites for 8 years, 
Partridge for 5 years, 


Also Goldens, Buffs, Blacks, Silver 
Penciled and ive Grand Fens of 
Buff Orpingtons 


Prize winners at leading shows, N. Y., Phila., 
Pan-American, Hagerstown, Pittsburg, Cleve 
land, Indianapolis and Chicago in our 35 yds 


EGGS $1.50, $2, $3 amd $5 PER SITTING 


Booklet Free if you name your variety 


T. E. ORR, Box 99, Beaver, Pa. 


(Now 10 pens) 
(Now 9 pens) 
(Now 5 pens) 
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THE WATSON 


FOUR-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Entirely Automatic, with Agitator and Brushes, which 
Stirs the Liquid and Keeps the Suc- 
tion Strainer Clean 


Wheels and Nozzles Adjustable for rows 2 1-2 to 3 feet apart 


Fitted with thills for one horse ; tank holds sixty gallons. 


Platform is skeleton form as shown, made from hardwood strips five inches wide and four inches 
apart 

Double cylinder pump, each cylinder 2% x 8 inches, separate suction pipes and all working parts are 
made of brass. No leather valves. 

The best automatic mechanical agitator fitted with automatic brushes to keep suction strainers clean, 
insuring a steady and continuous supply, in through solution, and without clogging. 

Wheels 50 inches in diameter, adjustable on the axle for rows planted 2" to 3 feet apart ; 3-inch tire 

Axle 1 7-16 inch turned steel ; 3 babbitted boxes, one at the center of the axle to prevent springing 

Pressure adjustable, 50 to 100 pounds, at the will of the operator by use of a back pressure safety 
valve, which will enable the pressure to be gotten up and the mixture thoroughly stirred before commenc- 
ing to spray. 

Four improved single Vermorel nozzles, adjustable to spray potatoes planted in rows two and one 
half to three feet apart, also a vertical adjustment of pipes and nozzles to allow a privilege of twelve inches 
up or down: extreme height forty inches from the ground. 

Nozzles and pipes as shown are in position for spraying four rows of potatoes when the tops are 
small; may be removed for passing through gates by loosening two thumb screws. 

Will spray orchards, shrubs or any crop where it can be moved about and may be readily converted 
into a hand sprayer. | 7 , 

Further information promptly upon application. 

The WATSON will spray from thirty to forty acres of potatoes, cotton, tobacco or vegetables for a 
day's work, and without waste of liquid. 

This machine can be furnished with pole for two horses and with long evener and long neck yoke 
also with 100-gallon tank at additional cost. Itcan also be furnished with one or two leads of hose for 
orchard spraying. 


We have a WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer of your manufacture and like it very much. 
EASTERLING BROS., Martin, Fla., Jan. 10, ‘04, 


Our WATSON 4 -ow Potato Sprayer works beautifully and we are much pleased with it. 
Cc. B. WooLkEy, Arcade, N. Y., Aug. 13, ‘03. 


We are so well pleased with the WATSON that we want you to send us another by first freight. 
BURT OLNBY CANNING Co., Oneida, N. Y., July 10, '03 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CoO., Elmira, N. Y. 


If you appreciate Tue CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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Hammond’s Slug Shot 


What is it? What is it good for? 


Slug Shot is an impalpable powder of combined insecticides, 
light in weight, used for twenty-four years to destroy insects on 
vegetation. It is not magie,nor has ever been so claimed. Slug 
Shot was gotten up to kill Potato Bugs and not harm chickens or 
any other creatures. We preached the doctrine, that the longer 
you could keep the potato top growing the more tubers you got 
and this was back in 1880. The Currant Bush, was at little ex- 
pense saved; so is Cabbage from the worm, if you dust it with 
Slug Shot. On fruit trees: Plums and Cherries, we dusted these 
as far back as 1882 and created criticism at the time, but it did 
effective business. It will free hen houses and chickens from lice 
and does them no harm. It is the same with calves. 


Slug Shot is sold for Popular use at a Popular Price. Slug 
Shot is used by Flower Growers and Greenhouse Men and es- 
pecially for Sow Bugs or other Grubs. 

In all the public documents printed from Townsend Glover's 
time to the present, whether by the U.S. Dept. or state or private 
writers, there is not published a better receipe for the purpose 
than is Hammond’s Slug Shot. It is put up for all uses: One 
pound perforated tops; in 5 and 10 lb. Bags; in Kegs in bulk 
125 lbs., with a Tin Duster inclosed; in Barrels in bulk 250 Ibs., 
with Duster for Field use. 

The 5 lb. package retails at 25c.; the Kegs at 4c. per Ib. 
SLUG SHOT IS SOLD BY THE SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA. 
For a Pamphiet on Bugs and Blight Address 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


If you appreciate Tue CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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The Zenner Disinfectant Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
desires to congratulate the Students and Faculty of the 
Cornell Agricultural College upon the handsome appro- 
priation they have received and upon the high standard 
of agricultural education which they are maintaining 


- 


Speaking of standards, are you acquainted with Zenoleum, the acknowl- 
edged standard of disinfectants? If you are not, you should be. 


Zenoleum will solve many of the perplexing problems that will come up 
during the summer vacation. There is scarcely an ailment of domestic animals 
in which this reliable disinfectant is not valuable. 


We have booklets which describe the uses and arplications of Zenoleum. 
They have been prepared by some of the most prominent Experiment Station 
men and veterinarians in this country and are valuable hand-books for the man 
who is interested in any kind of live-stock. They are free for the asking. Let 
us send them to you. 


Thirty State Experiment Stations use and endorse Zenoleum. 


The International Live Stock Exposition has used Zenoleum dis- 
infectant exclusively for the last three years 


In a recent test of the disinfecting powers of various dips and disinfectants 
at the Oklahoma Experiment Station, Zenoleum proved more effective 
than any of the other preparations tested, including carbolic acid aud kerosene 
emulsion. These facts mean something. 


Ask for Zenoleum Bulletin 107—a copy of the Oklahoma report. 


any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the 
countless thousands in value assembled. There was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseasee. The management met 
A the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ZENOLEUM 


Zen leum exclusively. That’s high, reliable testimony. Do you use 
y Zenoleum? It d.stroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, 
cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 
wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfectant Dip.” 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight prepaid. If you breed live stock you should learn what Zenoleum 
will do for you. Ask forfree Zenoleum handbooks, “Veterinary Ad- 
viser"' and “'Piggie's Troubles.” A postal will bring them. ‘ 


eaZenner Disinfectant Co., 4 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 
. 4 (7m ° - 


lf 30% appreciate LHE COUNTKYMAN, mention us to alvertisers. 
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Have Your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 
328 Huestis Street 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Both Phones 


"Saving ONE or Two ME anything a 


in ensilage cutting time? Self Feed on “Ohio” cutters does that and) 
more, and increases capacity 33% %. 


1903 “OHIO” Blower Elevators 


solve the Blower problem. They successfully elevate ensilage into silos up 
to any height, as demonstrated by abun- 
dant proof in 1993 catalogue.e Oat vl ei 
H P. Engines drive Nos. 13, 16, 18 and 19 ah cata 
Cutters with blowers, and all other sizes . 
“Ohio” Ensilage Cutter In capacity 
“Ohio” Cutters lead; 10 to 30 tons per hour. 
1903 Shredder Blades (patent applied for) are inter- v 
changeable with knives, allsizes. They put corn eee SS 


into best condition for feed, running at normal ae ee be 
Our absolute guarantee goes with every machine. Made 
The Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio. \S 1 


**Modern Silage Methods" 10 cents, coin or stamps. 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.”” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers _ 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


If you appreciate THe CouNTRYMAN, mention us to Gdvertiwers. 
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, NSON 
THE PROGRESSIVE ROBINSON 
F A R M EK | Photographer for Class of 1904 


Does only High Grade Work 
j 205 NORTH AURORA STREET 
As well as the business man needs 


printed stationery. The expense is 
trifling but the effect is far reaching. GS a M r 
It gives you a business standing and © = © rea 
enables Uncle Sam to promptly re . . > 
turn stray pieces of mail matter. THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER 
Try him and see what he can do. Campus Views, 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproductive work 
his specialty. 
f I K M E N Phone 169 or address 127 Gascadilla Place, 
M l 4 4 Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEED OUR SANITARY MILK TICKETS St i i fi & 100 Square Feet, 
Be the a 00 in $2.00 


first in your town to adopt , 
this very necessary article. It will WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of COLORADO 
mean satisfied customers. Send for Strictly new, perfect steel sheets. 6and 
samples and pr ices of any of the above 8 feet long. The best roofing, siding or 
: ceiling you can use; painted two sides. 
Flat, 2.00; corrugated or V crimped, #2.10 
per square. Write for free catalogue 
No. D, on material from Sheriffs’ 

and Receivers’ sales 


T H kK ] P e; P R iD S S CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COO. 


West 85th & Iron Sta., Chicago. 


>U Ss ERS 
PUBLISHERS OAKHILL STOCKFARM, 
ENG R AV E RS CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
eA y 4 ’ . (Established 30 years). 
Jersey Cattle, bred for butter. Cheshire Swine, 
Opp City Hall ITHACA, N. Y. bred for prolificacy, lean meat, and quick maturity 
5 - Poultry for beauty and utility, including Rose-comb, 
Brown and White Leghorns. and all kinds of Ducks. 


R. D. BUTTON & SON. 


Linotype Composition for the Trade 


First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


@.You want to make them 
favorable, Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 


your correspondents than 

good stationery neatly a 
printed @#SSSeeheseeee = |———_—___—. oy 
Attractive Printing = 


on good paper is our bust- 
ness. Our prices are right 
too. Let us prove it to you 


STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


If you appreciate THe COoUNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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EGGS MAY BE EGGS -dohn B. Lang Engine Works 


iITLeACA, WN. YY. 





but drugs are not always 
drugs. The kind sold by 


= a 22 9D 


are really DRUGS, pure, re 
liable,and priced accordingly. 


AURORA 












STREET 


Boys and Girls | Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25 H.P 









is a beautiful out-of-door maga The above cut represents the most 
zine for children. Subscription, complete and efficient traction engine 
50 cents per year. Summer ; ; Avie 

is here. Interest the chil- on the market. For power, simplicity, 


















dren in out-door work. Address durability and economy of operation, 


this machine ranks first. We guarantee 


BOYS AND GIRLS | against defective material and work- 


Ithaca, N. Y manship for one year. SEND FOR 
: CATALOGUE. 


THE CHICK IS WILLING 


to do its part all right if you give him a fair chance, 
Ss ae abut he really ought to have that chance. Give us the 
egg, a fairly good egg, and then watch the 









} machine maannenconmeertalare, chic caren shiek: . 
dollars in pocket or out. Sizes to suit all. Have you 
a copy of the 20th Century Poultry Book in 

the house? We have gotten out good catalogues in the past, but this one stands alone, A 

treatise of the whole poultry question by eminent poultry men. The Reliable Poultry 

Farm, with 126 pens of thoroughbred poultry, furnishes material for an interesting chapter, 

Sent anywhere upon receipt of 10 cents. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX B2 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


















a 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


red for size, vigor, prolificacy and extra large 
snow white eggs 


Nine Years Developing Our Strain 


Catalogue Free 


WHITE & RICE, Route 7, Yorktown. N. Y. 


If vou appreciate THe CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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GULF CYPRESS GREENIOUSE MATERIAL 
Cut and Spliced Ready for Erection 
llot-Bed Sash, Boilers, Pipe Fittings, Ventilating Apparatus 


GLASS AT WHOLESALE 
Try our Seal-Tight Liquid Putty, Sample Gallon 75c. 


S. JACOBS & SONS, 
Manufacturers, 1365-1373 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We furnish everything for building Send for catalogue 


THE AMERICAN FANCIER 


Issued Every Week at Johnstown, N. Y. 


1 o keep fj 
pertaining to the fancy, ours is the paper for you. It is edited 
STEDT, the well known judge of Poultry. ‘ ; ; ; 


»osted on all matters 
by J. H. DREVEN- 


Address: THE AMERICAN FANCIER, 
JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


THE NEWEST AND BEST 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS 


Are Included in the 


Rural Science and Garden Craft Series 


Edited by Professor Bailey 


SEND FOR SPECIAL LIST 


Cornell Co-operative Society 
28 Morrill Hall, C2ii Ithaca, N. Y. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 





Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 
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; Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Ked Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


AMERICA’S LEADING HORSE IPIPORTERS 
A RECORD OF SUPERIORITY NEVER APPROACHED. 


At the International Live Stock Exposition, 1903, one of our 2200 pound stallions won 
First prize and Championship. One of our sensational acting Coach stallions won First 
prize and Championship. Four Percherons won First in collection. Our stallions entered 
into competition ten times and five times won First prize, none of our competitors in all 

these contests won more than one First prize. 

At the Great Annual Show of France, held at Evreux, June, 
1903, our stallions won First, Second, Third and Fourth prizes in 
every Percheron stallion class; also won First as best collection. 

At the show of the Societe Hippique Percheronne de France 
held at Nogent-le-Rotrou, June 1903, our stallions won every 
First prize, over Forty prizes in all. Two groups were made up 
of our exhibit on which we won First and Second. 

At the American Royal, 1903, our Percheron stallions won 
every First prize. One of our Percherons won Championship. 
Five of our Percherons won First as best collection. Our French 
Coach stallions were equally succesfully, winning every First 
prize. 

. At the Iowa State Fair our Percheron stallions won Three 
First prizes and First in Collections. 

At the Minnesota State Fair our French Coach stallions won every possible First 
prize and Grand Sweepstakes. 

At the Ohio State Fair our stallions won Fourteen First prizes out of a possible fifteen. 

At the Indiana State Fair our Percherons won Three First prizes. Our French 
Coachers won every possible prize. 

At the Kansas State Fair our Percheron and French Coach stallions won every First 
prize including Grand Sweepstakes. 

Our last importation and the fourth for us in 1903, arrived in Columbus, Tuesday, Dec. 
8th. During the year we have imported from France four times as many Percheron and 
French Coach stallions as have been brought over by any body else. 

Ours are the very best, we import more of them, sell more of them and therefore can 
furnish our customers a better horse for the money than can be bought elsewhere. 

If your neighborhood is in need of a good stallion, let us hear from you. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 
St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


If you appreciate Tur CouNnTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 





GORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. Asa variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to landscape architecture and out 
door art. In the Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 

2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 
Nature-Study Special. 

3. Winter-Course of 11 weeks: (a) General Winter 
Course. (b) Dairy Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture, 1903. 


L. H. BariEy, Director. 
I. P. RoBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: | Agricultural Chemistry: 
T. F. Hunt, G. C. CALDWELL, 
S. FRASER, G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
J. L. Stone, S. A. BizzELL. 
} 
} 


J. W. GILMORE, Entomology: 
G. W. TarLBy. J. H. Comsrock, 
Animal Husbandry: M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
H. H. Wine, A. D. McGILiivray, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, W. A. RILEY. 
J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). Plant Pathology: 
JaMES M. VAN HOOK, 
H. H. WHETZEL. 
Rural Economy: 
L. H. Barney, 
G. N. LAUMAN. 
Nature Study: 
J. W. SPENCER, 
Mrs. ComMsTock, 
Arice G. McCLOosKRY. 
Extension Teaching: 
S. W. FLETCHER. 
Reading-Courses: 
S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 


Dairy Industry: 
R. A. PEARSON, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 
H. C. Troy, 
W. W. HALL, 
W. E. GRIFFITHS. 


Horticulture: 
JoHN CRAIG, 
R. S. NorRTHROP, 
S. W. FLETCHER, 
Cc. E. Huny 


Soils: 
J. A. BONSTEEL. 





U. S. Separator—1904 Model 


A Triumph of Perfection—Right Up to Date 
Not only the 
CLEANEST SKIMMING SEPARATOR 
THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN, 
But the 
HANDIEST AND EASIEST OPERATED. 


The 1904 Model U. S. 
has the only practical 


Low Supply Can. 


Has clutch bushing ; 
no lost motion ; and the 
gearing stops when crank 
ts released. 


Safest machine on the 
market ; gearing entirely 
enclosed. 


Built for service and 
efficiency. 

Investigate its merits 
and 

You will Buy None 

but the U. 8. 
Catalogues ve for the ashing. 
aren Ti Mansa eg Co Chleage, i Sieur Cy, in Geshe’ New vite 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falis, Vt. 








